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impetus as it goes, it is likely to succumb to the
indifference, if not derision, which its ill-success
arouses. It soon began to be apparent that this
process was at work in the Department of National
Service. Stories began to circulate, first as whispered
rumour, and then in bolder accents and greater
volume, of men who, having volunteered and thrown
up their jobs, found themselves, without work and
wages, holding themselves at the "disposal of the
Director." Such stories, with their suggestion of
confusion, which was not in fact absent from the
Department's activities, would have discounted a
much superior propaganda to that which had in
fact been put out. The writing was becoming
apparent on the wall, and the letters spelt defeat.

In these disheartening circumstances Mr. Chamber-
lain worked on through the summer of 1917. It does
not lie in his nature readily to give in; but the atmos-
phere of confusion and dissipated energy was bitter
indeed to a man in whose nature is rooted a methodi-
cal and business-like precision. The complexities
remained, and the difficulty of their solution was
accentuated by the poor showing of the Department
to date. In July Mr. Chamberlain sent a report
to the War Cabinet recommending the rescission of
all Government exemptions granted to men of the
younger classes. As an argument for this measure
he pointed out that with things as they were there
were so few vacancies in industrial life to fill that, if
his proposal was not adopted, "he did not see that
there was much object in the continued existence of
his Department."

Mr* Chamberlain was not alone in his doubts as
to the efficacy of the work done by the Department.
A select Committee, which had been set up by the
House of Commons to advise upon economies in
administration, gave, among its more detailed recom-